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Chicago,  Ills.,  Jan.  io,  1899. 


Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 

Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir  : That  “good  gray  head”  still  thinks  true  to 
national  righteousness  and  truly  speaks  of  “judgment  to 
come.”  When  Massachusetts,  ancient  tutor  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberties,  shall  cease  to  admonish  of  conscience  and  duty, 
and  for  freedom,  it  is  to  be  despaired  of  the  republic.  Multi- 
tudes of  your  countrymen  earnestly  hail  and  faithfully  remem- 
ber the  principles  for  which  you  stand.  Though  they  be  sore 
stricken,  or  indeed  taken  for  dead,  not  even  all  of  the  priests, 
the  Levites,  or  the  money-changers,  have  gone  by  on  the  other 
side.  There  is  yet  “a  remnant  in  Israel.” 

We  are  to  walk  backward  on  tried  lines  of  advancement 
and  call  it  progress.  We  are  to  follow  the  beckonings  of  de- 
sire for  power  or  greed  for  gold,  and  call  them  “destiny.” 
Having  unworthily  borne,  nor  yet  with  honor  bearing,  the  ark 
of  the  liberties  of  dark  and  tawny  millions  within  our  ac- 
knowledged borders,  we  are  to  stretch  forth  not  holy  hands  to 
meddle  with  those  beyond  the  seas. 

Our  own  house  not  fully  stable  or  well  ordered,  indeed 
rocking  on  unsolved  problems  of  the  gravest  import  which 
demand  the  utmost  of  our  endeavor,  we  are,  nevertheless,  in 
self-sufficiency  to  set  ourselves  up  in  distant  vice-royalties  and 
satrapies ; to  speak  laws  for  their  internal  government ; to 
levy  and  appropriate  their  revenues;  and  to  expound  and  in- 
culcate in  them  municipal  rectitude  and  honor.  Their  anti- 
podes, we  are,  from  across  half  of  the  globe,  to  their  peoples 
and  in  their  territories  unbidden  to  declare:  “Sic  jabeo;  sic 
volo.”  We  are  to  harness  and  exploit  their  inhabitants  to 
our  ends — peacefully  if  they  will,  forcibly  if  we  must.  If  they 
dissent,  we  are  to  capture,  tame  and  subjugate  them.  Shall 
they  not  learn  the  weight  of  their  master’s  rod? 

Despite  the  earnest  counsels  of  the  master  workmen  who 
wrought  the  strong  foundations  and  built  the  lasting  walls  of 
our  civic  faith,  we  are  to  enter  the  glittering  web  of  foreign 
policies  and  Asiatic  alliance,  and  are  there  to  spin  with  or 
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against  its  crafty  spinners.  We  are  not  to  discern  with  what 
self-interest  we  are  from  across  the  sea  thereto  cajoled.  We 
are  to  assure  ourselves  that  our  wings  shall  not  be  bruised  in 
its  meshes  nor  our  foolhardiness  be  there  devoured.  We  are 
eagerly  to  lay  our  head  on  that  uneasy  pillow  where  imperial 
sovereignty,  guarding  with  apprehension  and  disquiet  distant 
feuds  and  widely  scattered  possessions,  late  and  fitfully  slum- 
bers by  scarce  extinguished  embers  of  battle  and  revolt,  and 
is,  even  before  the  dawn,  aroused  by  blazing  portents  and  new 
fires  on  another  horizon. 

We  can  make  no  mistakes!  We  are  held  in  the  hollow  of 
God’s  special  favor  and  providence.  Our  haruspices,  our 
soothsayers  and  enchanters,  solemnly  and  swiftly  declare  it. 
They  have  profoundly  inspected  His  eternal  counsel  and  de- 
crees ! 

We  are  to  learn  that  war  is  a blessing  and  great  armaments 
and  levies  an  economy.  Have  we  not  millions  of  toilers  whom 
we  may  tax  for  the  game,  and  great  store  yet  left  of  our  young 
men  whose  kindred  blood  we  may  spill? 

Does  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties  give  us  pause?  We 
are  cunningly  to  bridge  it,  or  to  breach  it  with  violence.  It 
is  of  our  time  to  be  again  written,  “In  that  same  day  were  all 
the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  broken  up.” 

Commerce — “What  crimes  have  not  been  committed  in  thy 
name!” — is  to  console  us  with  gold  for  whatever  perfidies.  We 
are,  finally,  to  say : “Others  do  it” — that  last  cry  with  which 
private  or  public  integrity  at  the  biddings  of  desire  makes  its 
suicidal  plunge  from  the  battlements  of  conscience. 

Do  we  stake  nothing  but  the  lozuer  considerations  of  patriot- 
ism and  civic  prudence?  The  ideals  and  teachings  of  a cen- 
tury and  a quarter  of  national  existence,  yea,  the  lofty  aspira- 
tions and  examples  through  long  years  before  of  forefathers 
worshiping  at  the  altar  of  freedom,  are  at  our  firesides  and  in 
our  councils  to  chide  and  admonish  us. 

The  common  law  of  England  so  tenderly  cherished  the  in- 
dependence for  which  it  spoke,  that  insolently  to  lay  even  a 
finger  on  an  unwilling  freeman  was  by  its  precept  “a  battery.” 
In  Parliament,  in  March,  1775,  Burke,  deeply  addressing  him- 
self to  the  discontents  of  the  Colonies,  appears  to  have  an- 
swered what  may  be  thought  to  have  been  sneers  or  cavils 
(such  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  period)  at  the  un- 
easy solicitude  of  our  ancestors  for  their  liberties.  He  mag- 
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nificently  replied  ( I compress  his  eloquence)  : “They  are  de- 
scended of  Englishmen !” 

We  have  proudly  claimed  to  refine  upon  our  heritage.  We 
have  tendered  our  high  achievements  in  independence  as 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  mankind. 

We  have  blazoned  our  trophies  and  memorials  of  liberty  on 
our  capitols — they  will  not  let  nations  sleep.  In  the  chief  harbor 
of  our  commerce  we  have  loftily  placed  her  enlightening  effigy, 
that  voyaging  aliens  might  comfort  themselves  and  take  cour- 
age at  her  torch,  and,  if  they  would,  take  back  with  them,  even 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  sacred  fire  wherewith  to  kindle  their 
native  beacons  and  altars.  We  have  stamped  our  gold  and  our 
silver  with  her  “image  and  superscription,”  that  even  to  “an 
itching  palm”  they  might  speak.  Our  flag  has  carried  her  story 
through  frozen  and  through  torrid  seas.  In  what  waters  of  the 
world  has  it  not,  “full  high  advanced,”  fluttered  its  message5 
We  have  laid  up  as  our  holiest  possessions  the  oracles  of  our 
priests,  our  prophets  and  our  martyrs  of  freedom.  We  have 
disseminated  their  inspiration,  and  their  incentives  to  con- 
science and  action,  throughout  the  world.  We  have  re- 
plenished with  their  high-explosives  the  magazines  of  liberty  in 
every  land.  We  have  sown  the  whole  earth  with  their  dragons’ 
teeth.  In  dreadful  debate  with  our  own  brethren,  on  number- 
less battle  fields,  and  with  untold  anguish,  treasure,  and  blood, 
we  have  “with  high  resolve”  insisted  on  and  vindicated  them, 
that  the  oppressed  might  in  some  measure  go  free,  and  that 
“government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  should 
not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

The  page  of  liberty  is  not  ours  alone.  It  glows  with  the 
achievements  of  every  age.  At  Marathon,  at  Thermopylae, 
and  at  Salamis,  with  scanty  resources  she  flung  back  bleeding 
and  conquered  a foreign  invader  mighty  in  men  and  gold.  Do 
we  forget  her  inscription  at  the  shores  of  Thermopylae? 
“Four  thousand  from  Peloponessus  once  fought  on  this  spot 
with  three  million.”  May  we  read  no  message  of  eternal  veri- 
ties, even  to  us,  in  that  heathen  oracle  which,  as  Herodotus 
records,  declared  of  that  invader : “Divine  vengeance  shall 
quench  strong  presumption,  son  of  insolence,  when  thinking 
to  subvert  all  things”  ? 

What  will  not  return  from  our  past  to  plagme  us  ? Will  any 
paper  tenure  by  which  we  can  take  the  Philippines  be  superior 
to  that  by  which  George  III.  held  his  colonies?  Is  any  argu- 
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ment  then  advanced  for  his  measures  unmatched  by  present 
sophistry  and  greed  for  empire?  Shall  a people  armed  and  in 
revolt  for  their  freedom  be  pacified  by  a change  of  masters? 
Disdaining  to  wear  the  collar  of  one  dictator  beyond  the  seas, 
shall  they  take  laws  and  control  from  another?  Is  there  in 
the  Tagal  tongue  no  speech — if  there  be  not,  is  there  in  the 
Tagal  heart  no  unarticulated  aspiration — which,  being  inter- 
preted, shall  say:  “My  country!  right  or  wrong”?  Hearing 
on  his  own  shores  “the  clash  of  resounding  arms”  shall  no 
Malayan  Patrick  Henry  highly  declare  in  council  with  his 
countrymen : “As  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death”  ? 
Shall  no  Philippine  assemblage,  deliberating  for  their  freedoms, 
vow  to  each  other,  and  for  their  country,  “their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor”  ? 

“There  are  Lexington,  and  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill,  and 
there  they  will  remain  forever!”  Shall  the  blood  of  one  island - 
patriot  shed  by  us  in  defiance  of  their  eternal  memories  not 
be  forever  avenged  against  us,  and  our  children,  bv  our  fathers' 
God? 

We  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Should  none  of  these 
things  give  us  pause? 


“The  captains  and  the  kings  depart ; 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget !” 


Is  our  past  a lie?  Were  our  fathers  faithless  and  forsworn? 
Baptized  of  Freedom,  was  that  holy  sacrament  by  which  they 
lived  and  died,  and  in  whose  memory  we  have  enshrined  their 
ashes  and  have  sought  ourselves  to  live,  a mockery  and  a sham  ? 
Forbid  it,  their  mighty  God ! 

Your  respectful  countryman, 

Charles  M.  Sturges. 


